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Lincoln,  Styron  Criticism  Strained 

L.ffflA/1"/    ^    /  ^     n  ^alDeriod  in  history,  ol 


Two  items  in  the  news  help 
illustrate  the  extreme  and  par- 
adoxical quality  of  views  in 
ourtoe  of  emotional  fevers 
William.  Styron's  novel, 
"The  Confessions  of  Nat  Tur- 
ner »  is  under  attack  by  a 
handful  of  militant  young  Ne- 
T0    intellectuals.    The  two 
strongest  assaults  came  from 
a  historian,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Communist  party  s  na- 
tional committee,  and  from  a 
Jamaican  graduate  student 
The  novel  is  said  to  be  ra 
cist"  .  .   and  "designed  to  tit- 
illate the  fantasies  of  white 

AsSJ£» fktional :mef a; 

tion  on  history"  is  based  on 
the  very  meager  factual  histo- 
ry of  Nat  Turner,  a  slave  who 
in  1831  led  a  rebellon  in  »- 
ampton  County,  Virginia.  Fifty- 
five  white  persons  were 
killed.  Turner  was  captured 

aiThe?egnts  been  no  evidence 
of  a  white  reader  who  was 
"titillated"  by  the  book  In- 
deed, the  contrary  is  true^ 
Tvoical  Southern  response 
has,  inevitably,  mcluded I  that 
which  denounced  Styron  for 
treating  "the  murderous  bru- 
talities of  Nat  Turner  with 
sympathy."  In  general,  schol- 
arshistorians  and  critics 
Save  acclaimed  its  sensitive 
comprehension. 

AFheavy  majority  of  Negro 
Intellectuals,  disagree ^with  the 
far  left  critics.  Dr.  John  Hope 
Franklin,  chairman  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  will  serve  as 
example.  This  distinguished 
and  learned  historian  wrote: 
"?n  his  meditation  Mr  Styron 
makes  many  salient  com- 
ments and  observations  that 
reveal  his  profound  under- 


standing  of  the  institution  of 
slavery-" 

Far  left  critics  charge  Sty- 
ron has  "altered"  the  charac- 
ter of  Turner  and  does  not 
picture  him  as  the  true  rebel 
ne  was.  This  is,  on  its  face, 
preposterous.  Neither  Styron 
nor  anyone  else  may  know 
what  Turner's  character  real- 
ly was.  There  are  a  few  dis- 
puted notes  and  entries  There 
are  the  obviously  distorted  re- 
ports published  at  the  tome  of 
the  rebellion.  Turner,  a  slave 
in  a  back  country  area  in  1831, 
where  communications  were 
almost  nonexistent,  came  to 
believe  he  had  been  given  d> 
vine  direction  to  carry  ou  his 
plans.  Like  the  plans ;  of John 
Brown,  a  white  rebel  against 
slavery  who  also  heard  voices 
and  believed  in  his  message, 
Turner's    expectations  were 

n°Ser  "modern"  historian 
has  revived  an  attack  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  saying  he  was 
nothing  but  a  racist  and  a 
white  Supremacy  advocate.  To 
substantiate  his  clauns V» 
writer    has    selected  those 
Sements  made  by  Lincohi 
which,  since  1954  and  the  U .S 
Supreme  Court  school  deci- 
sion, have  been  distributed  by 
Klans,  White  Citizens  Coun- 
cils   and  other  such  racist 
groups  who  seek  also  to  prove 
Lincoln  was  not  really  an 
abolitionist.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  be  patient 
with  such  strained  compan- 
ions and,  especially,  with  lift- 
ing a  msm,  Turner  or  Lincoln, 
out  of  theWext  ofhistime 
environment  and  problem 
and  trying  to  fit  him  into  the 
e^ironme'nt  of  the  last  dec- 
ades of  the  20th  Century. 
Lincoln,  elected  President  at 


a  critical  period  in  history  ,  of 
course  had  to  play  a  political 
game.  He  did  say  his  pri- 
ority was  to  save  the  Union 
and  not  then  to  alter  slavery. 
It  is  a  poor  historian  who  in 
1968  does  not  understand  Lin- 
coln's desperate  predicament. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  a 
majority    of  people  in  the 
North  were  by  no  means  in 
favor  of  eliminating  slavery. 
George  McClellan,  who  had  i 
commanded  the  Union  army, 
was  a  powerful  foe  of  Lincoln 
and  emancipation.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  give  priority  to  the 
Union.  To  have  done  otherwise 
would  have,  in  time,  brought 
about  an  agreement  to  recog- 
nize   the    Confederacy  and 
thereby  establish  a  slave  na- 
tion. Lincoln  did  deceive,  and 
thereby  fend  off,  those  who 
were,  during  the  war,  insisting 
that  he  establish  voting  rights, 
social  "equality"  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  an  obtuse  observer 
indeed  who  does  not  see  that 
Lincoln  steered  a  course  which 
led  to  and  made  possible  all 
that  has  happened  since. 
There  is  a  vast  body  of  evi- 
dence which  makes  ridiculous 
any  dependence  on  the (politi- 
cal evasions  Lincoln  had  to 
make  to  survive  and  to  keep 
alive  the  Union  and  further  the 
end  of  slavery. 
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Fhe  rooting  out  of  slavery:  Now  it's  our  turn 


BROOKLYN  had  its  annual  conference  for  mem- 
bers of  community  boards  and  other  neighbor- 
.hood  leaders  on  Monday,  and  Borough  Presi- 
dent Howard  Golden  ashed  me  to  speak  on  "The 
crisis  of  the  Cities"  to  several  hundred  participants. 
This  was  nice  of  him,  since  I  am  a  foreigner  from 
Manhattan.  It  was  also 
interesting    to  think 
about  how  you  approach 
something  so  horren- 
dously  awful  as  the 
plight  of  the  cities  In  IS 
minutes  or  less  (my  abso- 
lute    maximum  for 
speeches  of  any  kind, 
especially  mine).  In  the 
end,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  are  two  root  causes 
for  the  plight  of  the 
cities:  poverty  and  race. 
Neither  word  means 
particularly  what  it  has 
,.„.    .  A,       ,  .  c°me  to  mean  in  the 

connotations  of  the  moment.  New  York  is  poor  and 
nearly  broke  not  because  a  lot  of  poor  people  moved 
here  It  went  from  12  inhabitants  to  8  million 
inhabits  largely  through  poor  people  moving 
here.  The  rich,  you  will  recall,  from  your  grand- 
father's stories,  stayed  home. 

New  York  got  poor  because  as  this  crowd  of  poor 
people  came  in,  the  jobs  went  out.  There  have  been 
other  groups  of  illiterate  immigrants  pushed  off 
farms;  to  stew  in  cities-the  English  peasants  to 
steaming  London  in  the  I8th  and  19th  centuries,  the 
Irish  and  Italian  immigrants  to  our  own  shores.  The 
great  difference  is  whether  they  find  jobs  to  do  jobs 
you  can  do  with  your  hands  while  the  family  catches 
its  breath  and  the  next  generation  is  educated 
Somehow. 


The  London  of  the  18th  century  was  far  more 
dangerous  than  New  York  today,  and  so  was  the 
London  of  Charles  Dickens,  because  then  the 
number  of  jobs  had  not  caught  up  with  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Children  starved  in  the  street  died 
under  the  Thames  bridges.  Oljver  Twist  was  unique 
only  because  he  was  not  born  to  pickpocketing. 
Thousands  were,  to  that  and  assault  and  murder. 

The  way  London  got  out  of  it  was  eventually 
having,  the  Industrial  Revolution  produce  enough 
jobs  so  that  the  people  it  had  driven  off  the  land 
finally  got  some.  It  took  three  and,  in  some  cases 
more  generations  of  misery.  Do  not  mistake  me  for  a 
fool  who  says  "it's  all  as  simple  as  that"  when  the 
subject  is  so  complicated  and  difficult.  But'  some- 
times.when  you  pull  way  back,  you  see  the  field 
differently.  Let's  keep  doing  it. 

THE  SECOND  FACTOR  that  is  rending  the 
cities  is  race.  Sometimes  it  overlaps  the  first 
factor,  and  in  complicated  ways.  But  the 
fundamental  fact  is  this.  In  setting  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  Americans  made  one  fatal 
error-they  took  slaves.  And  with  the  first  slave  ship 
in  1619  came  the  elemental  cancer  that  has  tor- 
mented ever  since  the  nation  that  declared  publicly 
All  men  are  created  equal." 

Three  generations  have  dealt  viscerally  with  this 
problem:  Washington's,  Lincoln's  and  now  our  own 
The  founders  looked  at  their  public  statements 
about  liberty  and  quailed.  Somehow,,  the  slave 
holders  among  them,  even  Jefferson,  pushed  away 
the  issue,  all  but  one. 

For  Washington,  the  reserved,  the  quiet,  who 
never  wrote  brilliant  letteis  like  Jefferson  or 
cracked  jokes  like  Lincoln,  Washington  whom 
Americans  respect  but  never  love,  this  Washington 
had  a  passion  for  consistency.  His  great  biographer 


James  Thomas  Flexner  writes,  "Although  his  heart 
continued  to  yearn  for  peace  in  the  world  of  his 
forebears  and  childhood,  he  began,  during  his 
second  term  as  President,  an  active  effort  to  tear,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blacks,  Mount  Vernon  apart.  He 
proved  to  be  the  only  Virginia  founding  father  to 
free  all  his  slavos." 

'"I  clearly  foresee,'  he  told  an  English  caller, 
that  nothing  but  the  rooting  out  of  slavery  can 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  our  union  by  consolidat- 
ing it  in  a  common  bond  of  principle." "  He  went 
further.  Tired  after  30  years  of  war  and  leadership 
he  saw  the  maelstrom  coming  that  it  proved  Lin- 
coln's cup  to  drink.  He  thought  it  might  be  sooner. 

"To  [Edmund]  Randolph,  he  revealed  a  conclu- 
sion that  tore  at  his  most  deeply  seated  habits  and 
emotions.  He  stated  that  should  the  Union  separate  : 
between  North  and  South,  'he  had  made  up  his  mind  ! 
to  move,  and  be  of  the  northern.' "  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Flexner  calls  the  one-volume  biography  I  have  i 
quoted,  "Washington:  the  Indispensable  Man." 

It  was  not  particularly  convenient  for  Washington 
to  free  his  slaves,  even  on  his  deathbed,  nor  for 
Lincoln's  generation  to  fight  the  Civil  War.  It  has 
not  been  convenient  for  those  living  since  1950  to 
make  the  third  and  final  great  effort  in  "the  rooting 
out  of  slavery"— ending  segregation  and  the  depriva- 
tions, inequities  and  madness  it  wrought.  And  there 
is  no  Washington  to  do  it,  only  us. 

It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Brooklyn  and  see 
people  doing  what  Washington  believed  they  could 
do  when  he  refused  a  throne— govern  themselves 
and  try  to  do  justice.  And  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  of 
the  old  general  whose  birthday  they  were  giving  up 
to  do  it,  to  think  that  they  are  the  latest  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  liberty  that  began,  in  several  very 
important  ways,  with  him. 
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Equality 
—Not  Yet 

By  William  T.  Coleman  Jr. 


-WASHINGTON  —  For  black  Ameri- 
cans, racial  equality  is  a  tradition  with- 
out a  past.  Perhaps,  one  day  America 
will  be  color-blind.  It  takes  an  extraordi- 
nary ignorance  of  actual  life  in  America 
today  to  believe  that  day  has  come. 

Some  who  profess  support  for  the  goal 
of  equal  rights  condemn  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  "odious"  and  "invidious."  They 
would  discard  numerical  goals  and 
timetables  for  employment  of  blacks  by 
Government  contractors;  they  would 
outlaw  consideration  of  race  in  the  ad- 
mission of  black  students  to  colleges 
and  professional  schools;  they  would  de- 
prive the  courts  of  the  power  to  shape 
numerical  remedies  for  proved  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  and  promotion. 

Such  affirmative-action  programs 
and  judicial  remedies,  it  is  argued,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  American  *  'tradi- 
tion" of  color-blindness  and  individual 
merit.  However,  there  never  has  been 
such  a  tradition  for  black  Americans. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  American, 
"tradition" — one  of  slavery,  segrega- 
tion, bigotry,  and  injustice. 

This  latter  tradition  was  embedded 
in  the  slavery  provisions  of  our  Consti- 
tution, and  it  was  renewed  by  the  im- 
mediate post-Civil  War  rejection  of  the 
true  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  Amendments.  This 
tradition  is  reflected  today  in  higher 
unemployment  rates,  lower  wages, 
substandard  housing  and  poorer 
health  for  black  Americans,  and  in 
more  subtle  psychological  assaults  on 
human  dignity. 

The  failure  to  take  race  into  account  in 
the  present  often  perpetuates  the  legacy 
of  our  past  "Neutral"  practices  —  ad- 
mitting to  professional  schools  only 
those  students  with  the  highest  grades 
and  test  scores,  or  selecting  for  job- 
training  programs  those  with  the  most 
seniority  —  may  simply  ensure  that 
blacks  will  continue  to  be  excluded. 

The  law  therefore  requires  a  close 
examination  of  testing  and  hiring  prac- 
tices that  have  a  disparate  impact  on 
minorities  to  ensure  that  they  reflect 
real  differences  in  merit.  We  must  go  be- 
yond mere  neutrality,  however,  if  we  are 
ever  to  overcome  the  lasting  legacy  of 
slavery  and  discrimination.  That  re- 
quires affirmative  action. 


Some  argue  that  affirmative  action 
violates  the  14th  Amendment.  However, 
the  same  Congress  that  adopted  the  14th 
Amendment  also  passed  such  explicit 
preferences  for  blacks  as  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau  Act  of  1866  and  the  Col- 
ored Servicemen's  Claims  Act  of  1867. 
To  interpret  this  amendment  as  prohib- 
iting the  consideration  of  race  to  ad- 
vance equal  opportunity  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  such  Orwellian  double-talk  as 
"Love  is  Hate"  and  "Peace  is  War." 
-The  best  argument  for  affirmative 
action  is  that  it  works.  As  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  President  Ford's  Cabinet,  I  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  low  numbers  of  minority- 
group  employees  in  the  department 
and  the  low  levels  of  their  participa- 
tion in  projects  funded  by  the  depart- 
ment. Although  air-traffic  controllers, 
for  example,  received  most  of  their 
training  from  the  Government,  very 
few  blacks  were  admitted  to  this  pro- 
gram; major  expenditures  were  made 
for  transportation  projects,  yet  blacks 
were  seriously  underrepresented  on 
construction  crews  and  almost  nonex- 
istent among  contractors;  and  when 
outside  accountants  were  needed  to  re- 
view the  various  transportation  agen- 
cies' books,  minority-group  firms 
were  never  selected. 

With  the  establishment  of  effective  af- 
firmative-action plans,  however,  we 
made  substantial  progress  in  hiring  mi- 
nority-member accountants,  recruiting 
minority  members  as  air-traffic  control- 
lers, and  including  a  substantial  minori- 
ty-group business  program  as  part  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Project,  a  plan  to 
create  a  highspeed  rail  corridor  be- 
tween Washington  and  Boston.  As  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  nine  major 
American  corporations,  I  have  found 
that  affirmative-action  programs  are 
working  effectively  to  bring  blacks  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  economy.  Thou- 
sands of  black  workers  have  been  hired 
and  promoted  into  training  programs, 
skilled  crafts  and  supervisory  positions. 


Several  criteria  come  to  mind  for 
determining  when  equal  opportunity  has 
been  achieved.  There  must  be  substan- 
tial equality  between  minority  groups 
and  whites  in  wages,  unemployment 
rates,  housing  conditions  and  opportuni- 
ties, admissions  to  colleges  and  profes- 
sional Schools,  and  membership  in  trade 
organizations  and  unions.  Moreover,  mi- 
nority groups  must  be  substantially  rep- 
resented in  corporate  board  rooms, 
banks,  the  guiding  bodies  of  the  major 
political  parties,  Congress,  and  the  state 
legislatures  —  in  short,  in  positions 
where  basic  economic  and  political  deci- 
sions are  made. 

When  practical  realities  reflect  our 
egalitarian  aspirations,  then  we  will 
have  a  true  tradition  of  equality.  Until 
that  day  comes,  however,  we  must  take 
affirmative  action  to  remedy  past 
wrongs,  to  realize  the  human  potential  of 
black  Americans  and  to  transform  egali- 
tarian wishfulness  into  pragmatic  ex- 


Admittedly,  my  views  are  those  of  a 
committed  advocate  of  civil  rights.  But 
they  are  also  those  of  a  committed  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party.  At  this  time 
of  Republican  resurgence,  we  must 
remember  that  ours  is  the  party  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
and  Earl  Warren.  Like  those  great  Re- 
publicans, we  should  strive  not  only  for 
greater  economic  freedom  and  freedom 
from  unwarranted  Government  intru- 
sion in  our  lives  but  also  for  true  equality 
of  opportunity  for  black  Americans. 


William  T.  Coleman  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  1975  to  1977,  is  a 
practicing  lawyer  and  chairman  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fie  line. 


Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.  December  16,  1982 


Miscellaneous 


Lincoln  statue  criticized 

A  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  — 
arms  outstretched  over  a  kneeling  slave  — 
may  be  permanently  mothballed  because  of 
criticism  by  blacks  who  say  the  stooping 
figure  appears  to  be  cleaning  the 
president's  shoes.  The  105-year-old  statue, 
titled  "Emancipation,"  shows  Lincoln 
standing  over  the  slave,  whose  severed 
chains  have  fallen  around  him.  Located  in 
Boston's  Park  Square,  it  will  have  to  be 
moved  sometime  in  the  next  two  years  for 
final  improvements  on  a  Park  Square 
urban  renewal  project.  The  statue  was 
created  by  Thomas  Ball  in  1877. 


The  Arts 


A  View  of  History 

In  'Black  Images '  Show 


By  MICHAEL BRENSON 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  "Facing 
History:  The  Black  Image  in  Amer- 
ican Art  1710-1940,"  which  opened 
Friday  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  is  a 
triumph.  It  is  a  didactic  show  with  an 
academic  feel  and  many  contentious 
moments,  but  anyone  who  is  willing 
to  consider  it  patiently,  work  by  work, 
is  likely  to  come  out  of  it  changed. 

It  was  organized  for  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  by  Guy 
C.  McElroy,  a  doctoral  student  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  was  not 
interested  in  making  anyone  defen- 
sive or  in  reinforcing  existing  walls. 
He  does  not  shout  or  point  fingers.  He 
does  not  argue  that  those  artists 
whose  work  ignored  the  full  humanity 
of  blacks  should  be  dismissed  either 
as  artists  or  as  human  beings. 

The  tone  for  the  show  is  set  not  by 
all  the  dehumanizing  images  but  by 
the  few  human  ones,  which  deliver  a 
message  simply  by  towering  over  the 
others  as  art.  More  than  any  other 
works,  Winslow  Homer's  paintings  of 
blacks  in  the  1870's  have  a  psycholog- 
ical density  and  drama  that  formu- 
late the  equation  that  is  a  moral  of  the 
show:  the  more  substantially  human 
the  art,  the  better  it  is. 


Mr.  McElroy  writes  in  the  cata- 
logue that  Alain  Locke,  in  his  pioneer- 
ing study  "The  Negro  in  Art,"  pub- 
lished in  1941,  "observed  the  potential 
of  the  visual  arts  to  heal  the  rupture 
between  the  races."  Whatever  he 
may  think  about  Locke,  Mr.  McElroy 
would  not  have  undertaken  this  exhi- 
bition if  he  did  not  believe  in  that 
potential  himself. 

Mr.  McElroy  lets  the  record  of 
more  than  two  centuries  of  debase- 
ment of  blacks  in  American  art  speak 
for  itself.  There  are  examples  of  the 
tendency  to  type  blacks  as  buffoons 
or  devils,  or  to  regard  them  almost 
exclusively  in  terms  of  humor  or  pity. 
Few  blacks  represented  in  this  show 
are  endowed  with  the  potential  to  be 
full  human  beings.  Few  are  perceived 
as  players  in,  rather  than  pawns  of, 
history.  Few  have  a  history. 

The  catalogue  essays  by  Mr.  McEl- 
roy unci  Dr.  Henrv  Louis  Gates  Jr., 
the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Professor  of  Lit- 
erature at  Cornell  University,  show 
why  it  is  necessary  to  focus  on  the 
way  blacks  have  been  represented. 
Perpetuating  their  image  as  less  ra- 
tional and  less  human  than  whites 
was  a  form  of  slavery.  Stereotyping  is 
a  form  of  control  and  power.  For 
many  black  intellectuals  early  in  the 
century,  Dr.  Gates  writes,  "to  manip- 
ulate the  image  of  the  black  was,  in  a 
sense,  to  manipulate  reality." 


The  exhibition  includes  98  paint- 
ings, sculptures  and  drawings  by 
around  60  artists,  the  large  majority 
of  them  white,  including  John  Single- 
ton Copley,  Eastman  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Sidney  Mount,  Thomas  Eakins 
and  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Black 
artists  like  Joshua  Johnson,  Robert  S. 
Duncanson  and  Jacob  Lawrence  es- 
tablish the  300-year  presence  of  black 
artists  in  America.  Many  of  the  art- 
ists are  little  known;  some,  like  Eyre 
Crowe  and  Thomas  Satterwhite 
Noble,  are  pleasant  surprises. 


The  exhibition  begins  by  document- 
ing the  images  of  blacks  in  Colonial 
and  post-Revolutionary  War  times 
when  they  appeared  in  the  margins  of 
white  family  portraits  and  as  objects 
of  moral  instruction  in  allegories. 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
the  stereotypes  of  the  comic  darky, 
faithful  servant  and  shiftless  idler 
took  root  in  the  white  consciousness. 

In  the  London-born  Crowe's  "Slave 
Market  in  Richmond,  Va.,"  from 
1852-53,  abolitionist  sentiment  and 
pictorial  irony  go  together.  Five  black 
women,  three  children  and  one  man 
are  painted  in  a  hieroglyphic  frieze 
just  before  the  beginning  of  a  slave 
auction.  Neatly  dressed  and  groomed 
so  as  to  fetch  the  best  prices,  the 
slaves  have  a  dignity  that  the  mono- 
chromatically  painted  white  men 
controlling  their  fate  lack. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction, the  achievements  of  blacks 
in  politics  and  war  were  recognized  in 
art.  Although  images  of  brotherhood 
between  blacks  and  whites  from  the 
1880's  seem  contrived  and  blacks  re- 
main in  tatters,  some  of  the  state- 
ments against  the  white  assumption 
of  superiority  are  bitter. 


Noble's  paintings,  marked  by 
French  Neo-Classicism,  have  a  hard 
irony.  In  "The  Price  of  Blood,"  from 
1868,  every  detail  works  to  condemn 
the  bearded  white  man  selling  his 
mulatto  son  and  indeed  the  whole  way 
of  life  he  represents.  In  "Last  Sale  of 
Slaves  in  St.  Louis,"  from  1870,  power 
is  identified  with  looking.  A  white 
man  at  the  far  left  looks  at  a  black 
man  as  Judas  in  religious  paintings 
looks  at  Christ,  and  a  white  family  in 
fancy  dress  stares  at  a  black  family 
that  is  up  for  auction  and  too  dazed  to 
stare  back.  The  pillars  and  walls  of 
the  courthouse  —  at  whose  steps  the 
auction  is  taking  place  —  have  no 
more  reality  than  a  stage  set. 

The  brief  20th-century  section  goes 
through  the  Harlem  Renaissance  and 
includes  paintings  by  Paul  Cadmus, 
Reginald  Marsh  and  Charles  Burch- 
field.  The  show  ends  with  two  small 


'Slave  Market  in  Richmond,  Va.,"  1852-1853,  by  Eyre  Crowe. 


paintings  from  Jacob  Lawrence's 
"Migration  of  the  Negro"  series  of 
1940-41.  In  one,  blacks  pouring 
through  gateways  to  the  North  bring 
to  mind  images  of  refugees  lined  up 
at  Ellis  Island.  For  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
history  of  blacks  is  epic  history. 


As  invaluable  as  this  exhibition  is, 
it  covers  so  much  territory  that  any- 
one will  have  complaints.  The  wall 
label  for  Homer's  "Upland  Cotton" 
(all  the  wall  labels  were  provided  by 
the  Brooklyn  Museum)  says  that  "the 
message  is  softened  by  esthetics."  It 
is  hard  to  know  what  this  means  in  a 
painting  where  form  serves  content 
completely,  but  it  smacks  of  an  aca- 
demic puritanism  that  considers  any- 
thing beautiful  as  a  denial  of  the  hard 
social  realities  that  artists  should  be 
confronting  all  their  working  lives. 

Some  groupings  in  the  show  seem 
like  graduate  school  classrooms  in 
which  slides  by  very  different  artists 
are  projected  one  after  another  to 
make  points  that  have  little  to  do  with 
the  works  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  im-  , 
possible  for  a  theme  show  that  sets 
out  to  demonstrate  how  the  fullness  of 
blacks  has  been  denied  in  America  to 
entirely  avoid  denying  the  fullness  of  ' 
the  art  and  artists  used  as  examples. 

Interpreting  gestures  and  facial  ex- 
pressions in  order  to  understand  so- 
cial and  political  attitudes  is  risky. 
The  catalogue  and  wall  text  take  a 
dim  view  of  Wayman  Adams's  early 
20th-century  painting  "New  Orleans 
Mammy,"  seeing  it  as  an  image  of 
nostalgia  and  resignation.  It  is  also 
possible  to  see  this  elderly  black 
woman  as  a  real,  serious  person 
whose  head  has  an  impressive  resil- 
ience and  sculptural  weight. 

One  of  the  compelling  questions 
raised  but  unanswered  by  this  show  is 
what  happens  when  esthetic  judg- 
ment and  political  response  collide. 
The  show  is  respectful  of  but  uneasy 
with  William  Sidney  Mount  because 


he  continued  to  paint  stereotypical 
blacks  even  as  he  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  "limitations  of  conven- 
tional attitudes  about  race." 

In  its  discussion  of  "Eel  Spearing 
at  Setauket"  (which  is  not  in  the 
show),  the  catalogue  states  that 
Mount,  who  learned  to  fish  from  a 
black  man,  "deemed  an  image  of  a 
black  man  teaching  a  white  youth  too 
great  a  risk  in  a  commissioned  paint- 
ing." But  that  anonymous  black 
woman  he  placed  in  the  bow,  ready  to 
spear  an  eel,  keys  and  propels  every- 
thing in  the  painting,  including  the 
white  boy  in  the  stern.  It  is  hard  to  see 
the  work  as  compromised. 

Mount's  famous  "Bone  Player" 
from  1856  —  the  young  man's  eyes  as 
supple  and  poised  as  his  hands,  his 
clothes  reflecting  his  modesty,  ele- 
gance and  assurance  —  is  presented 
in  the  catalogue  as  a  black  stereotype 
"that  would  be  clearly  identifiable  to 
collectors  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe." 

It  is  very  clear  from  this  show  why 
any  hint  of  black  stereotyping  is  pain- 
ful, but  there  is  enormous  vitality  in 
this  painting,  and  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  stereotypes  can  be  fought 
every  bit  as  effectively  by  opening 
them  up  and  revealing  the  humanity 
trapped  inside  them  as  by  resisting 
them  completely.  It  would  have 
strengthened  the  show  to  include  a 
section  on  Mount  alone. 

But  just  raising  the  issue  of  stereo- 
types and  the  best  way  to  be  free  of 
them  is  a  service.  Whatever  the  ob- 
jections, this  is  a  big  show,  and  any- 
one willing  to  take  it  on  its  own  terms 
will  find  it  exceptionally  illuminating 
—  and  also  a  pleasure. 


"Facing  History:  The  Black  Image 
in  American  Art  1710-1940"  remains 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  200  Eastern 
Parkway,  at  Washington  Avenue,  in 
the  Crown  Heights  section,  through 
June  25. 
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By  WILEY  A.  HALL  III 

BALTIMORE  —  At  Mount  Vernon 
Square,  a  pigeon  is  perched  on  the  forehead 
of  Roger  Brooke  Taney's  statue,  cooing 
with  contentment.  One  can  only  hope  that 
"somewhere  —  possibly  down  there  where 
it  is  hot,  down  there  where  the  sun  never 
shines  —  Taney's  spirit  is  aware  of  the  in- 
dignity. 

'  In  my  view,  the  former  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  great  villains 
of  American  history  and  I  refuse  to  let  him 
rest.  Each  February  since  1992, 1  have  sug- 
iested  an  inglorious  fate  for  the  statues 
erected  in  Taney's  honor  more  than  100 
years  ago.  Once,  I  suggested  that  the  statues 
be  toppled  from  their  pedestals,  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  dumped  into  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  Inner  Harbor.  Last 
year,  I  suggested  that  skilled  workmen 
smash  Taney's  likenesses  into  tiny  bits  of 
gravel  for  use  as  litter  in  the  elephant  exhib- 
it at  the  Baltimore  Zoo. 

And  this  year?  Perhaps  the  statues  can 
serve  as  perches  for  homeless  pigeons  — 
we  might  as  well  get  some  use  out  of  him. 

In  1857,  Chief  Justice  Taney  wrote  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  6-3  vote,  decided  that  blacks 
had  no  rights  under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

But  Taney  did  not  content  himself  with  a 
scholarly  opinion,  written  in  the  verbose  le- 
galese  that  prevailed  even  in  that  period.  In- 
stead, Taney  argued  passionately  that  i 
blacks  were  a  "degraded"  and  "inferior 
race,"  scorned  throughout  history  by  the 
"civilised  and  enlightened  portions  of  the 
world"  and  therefore  "doomed"  to  a  life  of 
slavery  for  their  own  good. 

Blacks,  wrote  Taney  in  a  passage  that 
quickly  became  notorious,  "had  for  more 
than  a  century  before  (the  ratification  of 

the  Constitution)  been  regarded  as  being  of 
an  inferior  order;  and  altogether  unfit  to  as- 
sociate with  the  white  race  either  in  social 
or  political  relations;  and  so  far  inf enor  that 
they  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect;  and  that  the  Negro  might 
justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery 
for  his  benefit." 

Taney's  language  and  sentiments  were 
so  extreme  that  legal  scholars  say  it  took 
more  than  a  decade  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  regain  its  lost  prestige  and  credibility. 
Meanwhile,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  further 
polarized  the  nation  and  pushed  the  coun- 
try closer  to  civil  war. 

As  I  have  written  each  year,  the  Taney 
statues  symbolize  why  we  still  need  Black 
History  Month.  Every  February,  we  try  to 
graft  favorable  stories  about  the  /role  or 
blacks  in.  .America  onto  the  natioual  con- 
sciousness without  disturbing,  of  even  ex- 


amining, the  racist  views  that  have  tainted 
our  official  history  for  the  past  200  to  300 
years.  It  is  not  easy. 

I  believe  Roger  Brooke  Taney  ought  to 
be  vilified  —  like  Benedict  Arnold  or  John 
Wilkes  Booth;  school  children  should  read 
primers  on  his  misdeeds.  But  many  others 
regard  Taney  as  a  hero  —  an  otherwise  gift- 
ed jurist  who  made  an  unfortunate  but  le- 
gally defensible  decision  that  is  "politically 
incorrect"  by  today's  standards. 

Which  was  he?  Can  a  historical  truth  be 
determined?  Are  we,  as  a  society,  bold 
enough  to  make  the  attempt? 

Taney  may  have  been  a  hateful  racist 
bigot  who,  to  maintain  white  supremacy  in 
America,  deliberately  twisted  the  intent  of 
the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution. 

Or  Taney  may  have  been  a  great  and 
courageous  humanitarian  who  loved  black 
people,  wept  in  private  over  their  plight, 

but  felt  compelled  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  states'  rights. 

But  he  could  not  have  been  both.  And 
the  way  we  view  Taney  affects  how  we 
view  black  people.  Did  blacks  carry  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  a  reasonable  per- 
son could  fairly  conclude  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  that  they  were  an  "inferior" 
and  "degraded"  race  who  would  be  better 
off  as  slaves?  Was  black  involvement 
through  history  such  that  "civilised"  people 
despised  them? 

We  cannot  continue  to  maintain  a  segre- 
gated and  contradictory  view  of  our  past. 
We  cannot  argue  on  the  one  hand  that 
blacks  are  people  of  intrinsic  worth  while 
celebrating  as  heroes  the  people  who  de- 
spised them.  Taney  belongs  to  the  pigeons. 

Wiley  Hall  is  a  Baltimore  Sun  columnist. 


Slavery  hard  theme  to  portray 
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►  Historic  sites  try  to 
show  topic  with *"'■-'■•■  - 
sensitivity. 

By  LORI  MONTGOMERY 

of  Our  Washington  Bureau  1 1 

WILLIAMSBURG,  Va.  —  For  a 

black  man  playing  a  slave,  every  au- 
dience is  a  tough  crowd.  Whites  fear 
he's  going  to  make  them  feel  guilty. 
Blacks  often  just  turn  away. ,    y  ] 

.For  Larry  Earl,  one  of  four  very 
modern  African  '  Americans .  who 
dress  in  coarse  linen  blouses  and 
rough  leather  shoes  to  dramatize  ,  a 
restored  18th-century  slave  quarters ' 
'  at  -' W  J  Colonial 
Williamsburg, 
the  disdain  of 
black  teen- 
agers ,  from 
'South  Phila- 
delphia was 
particularly  in- 
furiating; 
■  "They  said, 
■  .'Why  should  I . 
listen  to  you?  Look  at  how  you're 
dressed.  They  got  you  walking 
around  here  like  a  slave,' "  recalled 
Earl,  still  angry  a  year  later.  ' 

"I  said, 'Look  here,  kid.  My  shoes! 
are  '  custom:made  -  and '"  cost '  $500. 
How  much  are  your  Nikes?'  That 
got  "their7  attention.  If  you-  meet 
them  with  what  they  know,  they'll  • 
listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say." 
.  The  South  P hilly  kids,  ultimately 
spent  an  hour  with  Earl,  amazed  by 
the  things  they  didn't  know  about 
the  lives  of  slaves  in  early  America. 
But  their  initial,  instinctive  revul- 
sion is  a  vivid  example  of  the  power- 
ful emotions  slavery  can  arouse,  of- 
ten leaving  both  ,  blacks  and- whites 
unwilling  to  confront  its  raw  reality. 

In  the  decade  since  Williamsburg 
began  telling  the  story  of  slavery, 
other  parks  and  museums  have  fol- 
lowed gingerly,  battling  flare-ups  of 
controversy  with  historical  research 
and  sensitive  presentations.-  •,  i . 
. ,  But  now  it  appears  that  slavery's 
place  at  the  heart  of  200  years  of 
American  history  may  be  spotlight- 
ed on  a  very  different  kind  of  stage.  < 
The .  fantasy-making  Imagineers 
of  the  Walt  Disney  Co.  promise  to 
confront  the  prejudice  and  pain  of 
slavery  in  a  controversial  historical 
theme  park  called  Disney's  America 
that  ,'they  hope  to  build  on  3,000 
acres  of  Virginia  farmland.  .;-  -:•> 

Many  i  historians  sneer  at  the 
prospect  of  the  creators  of  Mickey 
Mouse  doing  slavery  —  or  any  seri7 
ous  treatment  of  American  history,, 
But  others  note  that  Disney  has  the ; 
power  to  shape  our  vision  of  history, 
as  well  as  anyone.  ■  C .';  , 

•  Explaining  slavery  will  be  espe- 
-  cially difficult  for  Disney,  because 
:the  company  will  be  flying  without 
:the  safety  net' of  genuine  historical 
^artifacts  that  has;  given  other  parks 
,authentic  stories  to,  tell ,  as  .well  as 
jreason  to  tell  them..  .  ;  .  u 
i  .  Even  sympathetic ',  observers  say . 
'Disney  will  have  a  tough  time  ,  if  it. 


tries  to  create  a  generic  slave  story 
out  of  whole  cloth.  And  then  there's 
the  question  of  audience  reaction. 

'There's  no  unanimous  feeling 
about,  one,  how  you  do  this  subject, 
or,  two,  even  if  it's  to  beidone,"  said 
Harold  Skramstad,  president  of  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Green- 
field Village  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
which  conducted  focus  groups  in  the 
Detroit  area  before  unveiling  an  ex-, 
hibit  in  1991  ■  featuring  two  slave 
cabins  from  Georgia.       ■ :'. ■,;  X-'k 

"Some  white  visitors  say  this  is 
not  something  I  want  to  see  on  my 


j  vacation,"  he  said.  ''And  some  Afri- 
'  can  Americans  say  that's,  a  part  of 
j  history  we  want  to  forget  and  you  do 
j  a  disservice  by  preserving  it." : . , 
1  But  "Disney  is  determined.  The 
,  company  refuses  to  discuss  details, 
j  but  spokesman  John  Dreyer  said 
!  slavery  will  be  addressed  when  the 
;  park  opens  in  1998.  ' 
:  "You  can't  talk  about  American 
j  heritage  !  without  dealing  with  the 
j  African-American  experience,  and 
j  you  can't  talk  about  the  African- 
j  American  experience  without  deal- 
ing  with  slavery,"  Dreyer  said. ;  • 


National  Report 


By  MICHAEL  J ANOFSKY 


WILLIAMSBURG,  Va„  Oct.  7 
Here  on  Monday  afternoon,  four 
black  people  —  two  men  and  two 
women  —  are  scheduled  to  be  auc- 
tioned to  Ihe  highest  bidder.  They 
will  sland  outside  a  tavern  while  a 
dozen  people  look  them  over  and  call 
out  how  much  they  are  willing  to 
spend.  The  event  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  "slaves"  will  be  actors  and 
the  auction  a  drama,  part  of  a  three- 
day  program  called  "Publick 
Times"  designed  to  re-create  life  in 
Colonial  Williamsburg.  Organizers 
say  the  auction  is  intended  only  to 
educate  visitors  about  a  brutal  yet 
important  part  of  black  American 
history.  But  critics  around  the  state 
contend  that  education  could  be  triv- 
ialized into  entertainment  and  that, 
in  any  case,  the  slave  auctions  are 
too  painful  to  bring  to  life  in  any 
form. 

"Our  phones  have  been  ringing  off 
the  hook,"  said  Salim  Khalfani  of  the 
Virginia  branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  in  Richmond.  "The 
consensus  is  that  people  are  out- 
raged at  what  they're  doing  in  Wil- 
liamsburg." 

Paradoxically,  the  re-enactment 
is  part  of  an  effort,  to  balance  the 
portrayal  of  history  here  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  18th-century 
streets  and  buildings  have  been  me- 
ticulously restored  and  history  is 
kept  alive  by  the  Colonial  Williams- 
burg Foundation. 

I  he  auction's  organizer  is  the 
foundation's  African-American  in- 
terpretation and  presentations  de- 
partment, formed  15  years  ago  to 
develop  exhibits  that  reflect  ele- 
ments of  black  history  that  are  not 
always  included  in  school  curricu- 
lums  or  municipal  museums. 


Previous  projects  have  dealt  with 
other  aspects  of  Colonial  slavery, 
including  runaways,  parenting  and 
interracial  relations.  Five  years  ago, 
replicas  of  slave  quarters  of  rudi- 
mentary log  cabins,  with  slave  fam- 
ilies' meager  belongings,  were  built 
at  Carter's'  Grove,  an  expansive 
James  River  plantation  about  five 
miles  from  Williamsburg.  Enslaved 
Africans  were  brought  to  the  estate 
to  lend  crops  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century. 

But  until  the  foundation's  African- 
American  department  was  created, 
visitors  who  ambled  along  the  brick 
sidewalks  of  Williamsburg  and 
strolled  through  its  historic  build- 
ings were  shown  history  only 
through  a  prism  of  the  white  experi- 
ence. Little  reflected  black  life,  even 
though  blacks  made  up  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  region's  population 
during  Colonial  times. 

"This  is  just  the  natural  progres- 
sion of  what  we've  been  doing,"  said 
Christy  S.  Coleman,  director  of  the 
department,  which  includes  12  other 
■  blacks.  "I  recognize  that  this  is  a 
very,  very  sensitive  and  emotional 
issue.  But  it  is  also  very  real  history, 
and  it  distresses  me,  personally  and 
professionally,  that  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  hide  this  or  keep 
it  under  the  rug." 

In  the  45-minutc  presentation,  Ms. 
Coleman  will  play  a  slave  offered  at 
auction.  The  portrayal  will  begin, 
she  said,  with  a  woman  in  contempo- 
rary clothes  explaining  what  is 
about  to  take  place.  Then!  as  the 
bidding  starts,  Ms.  Coleman  and  the 
three  other  "slaves"  will  be  brought 
out  in  period  dress.  All  those  bidding 
will  be  white,  she  said,  except  for  one 
black  man  representing  a  free  black 
trying  to  buy  his  wife's  freedom. 

"That's  the  way  it  was  back  then," 
Ms.  Coleman  said.  "A  wife  came 


Mock  Auction  of  Slaves 
Outrages  Some  Blacks 

Colonial  Williamsburg  Defends  Plan 


The  planned  recreation  of  a  slave  auction  by  Colo- 
nial Williamsburg  has  enraged  some  blacks,  says  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 


ored People.  Sylvia  Lee  is  a  guide  at  Carter's  Gr 
a  recreated  planation  near  Williamsburg  where  en 
slaved  blacks  were  once  taken  to  work. 


American  history 
that  is  too  painful 
to  relive? 


with  the  land,  not  her  husband." 

Mr.  Khalfani  said  that  many  call- 
ers to  the  N.A.A.C.P.  office  say  that 
the  auctions  represented  such  a 
wrenching  chapter  in  black  history 
that  "they  don't  want  to  see  it  re- 
hashed again."  He  also  said  that 


many  people  expressed  alarm  that 
the  event  might  be  inaccurate  or 
sensationalized  for  entertainment. 

A  black  man  laying  bricks  in  a 
driveway  across  the  street  from  the 
foundation's  office  said  he  was  dis- 
turbed to  learn  of  the  re-enactment. 
He  refused  to  give  his  name  because 
he  said  he  feared  "retribution"  from 
Williamsburg  officials. 

"Blacks  around  here  don't  want  to 
be  reminded,"  he  said.  "It  bothers 
people.  People  think  it's  very  insen- 
sitive to  dig  it  all  up  again." 

But  Ms.  Coleman  argues  that  only 
by  open  display  and  discussion  can 


people  understand  the  degradatioi 
and  humiliation  that  blacks  felt  a: 
chattel.  She  compared  the  pain  of  the 
slave  auctions  for  blacks  to  that  o 
the  Holocaust  for  Jews  and  said  i 
museums  are  built  to  illustrate  thel 
horrors  of  one,  why  should  not  at 
tempts  be  made  to  illustrate  the  olh 

"The  legacy  of  slavery  in  this! 
country  is  racism,"  Ms.  Coleman 
said.  "Until  we  begin  to  understand 
the  horrors  that  took  place,  the  sur-S 
vival  techniques  enslaved  Africans 
used,  people  will  never  come  to 
derstand  what's  happening  in  our  j 
society  today." 


|§P«lS 
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Kam  r     u  °m  3  tew  blacks-  Colonial  Wil- 

liamsburg held  a  mock  slave  auction  yesterdays 
part  of  ,ts  effort  to  present  a  broader  picture  of  ^e  in 


18th-century  V.rginia.  Christy  Coleman,  portraying 
a  pregnant  house  slave,  was  taken  to  the  auS 
block  by  a  constable  played  by  Willie  Balderson 


Tears  and  Protest  at  Mock  Slave  Sale 


Special  lo  The  New 

WILLIAMSBURG,  Va.,  Oct.  10  — 
As  white  actors  in.tricorn  hats  and 
ruffled  waistcoats  recreated  the  co- 
lonial custom  of  auctioning  black 
humans  here  today,  two  modern-day 
blacks  sat  in  silent  protest  on  the 
steps  of  a  restored  tavern. 

"This  is  1994,"  said  one,  Dr.  Milton 
A.  Reid,  a  Baptist  pastor  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.  "As  far  as  we  have  come,  to 
go  back  to  this,  for  entertainment,  is 
despicable  and  disgusting.  This  is 
the.  kind  of  anguish  we  need  not 
display." 

Dr.  Reid  spoke  after  a  brief  scuffle 
between  six  demonstrators  and  sev- 
eral employees  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg. 

The  slave  auction,  which  has  gen- 
erated protests  and  complaints  from 
the  moment  it  was  announced  last 
week,  was  being  staged  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Foundation,  which  operates  the  re- 
stored area  in  this  small  Tidewater 
city.  The  presence  of  the  two  demon- 
strators in  the  midst  of  the  auction  — 
one  wearing  a  business  suit  and  the 
other  in  a  Pierre  Cardin  windbreak- 
er  —  was  a  contemporary  intrusion 
in  what  the  foundation  had  promised 
would  be  a  tasteful  but  moving  dra- 
matization of  the  horror  of  slavery. 
The  other  four  protesters  watched 
the  30-minute  production  from  near- 
by. 

The  year  was  supposed  to  be  1773. 

Billy,  a  leather-aproned  carpenter 
carrying  his  simple  tools  in  a  wooden 
box,  fetched  67  pounds  sterling 
"You  can  keep  the  tools  after  you 
sell  him,"  shouted  the  actor  playing 
one  unsuccessful  bidder,  a  character 
named  William  Allason,  a  member 
of  the  landed  gentry.  Allason,  like  all 
the  characters,  was  based  on  histori- 
cal research. 

Earlier,  Allason  had  balked  at 


paying  40  pounds  for  Sukey,  a  wash- 
erwoman wearing  a  head  wrap. 
"She's  not  worth  the  price,"  he 
sniffed,  in  a  British  accent.  Sukey 
was  sold  for  42  pounds  to  a  free  black 
farmer  who  turned  out  to  be  her 
husband. 

An  audience  of  more  than  2,000 
lined  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  the 
main  road  in  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
an  area  town  restored  to  resemble 
itself  as  the  18th-century  Virginia 
capital.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and 
most  of  the  tourists  were  as  silent  as 
if  they  were  in  church.  Some  wept. 
Three-quarters  were  white. 

In  today's  production,  the  sale  had 


Historical  re- 
creation vies  with 
pain  all  too 
contemporary. 


been  ordered  by  a  court  to  pay  tne 
debts  of  several  estates.  On  the  block 
were  four  slaves  and  three  tracts  of 
"level,  well-timbered"  land. 

Just  before  the  auctioneer  mount- 
ed the  steps  of  Weatherburn's  Tav- 
ern, the  six  demonstrators  pushed 
through  the  audience  and  began 
singing,  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

Costumed  employees  of  Colonial 
Williamburg,  some  using  canes  and 
umbrellas,  tried  to  push  the  demon- 
strators back  behind  the  ropes.  Dur- 
ing the  altercation,  Jack  Gravely, 
the  political  director  of  the  Virginia 
branch  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  who  organ- 
ized the  protest,  shouted,  "You  can- 
not portray  our  history  in  21  minutes 
and  make  it  some  sideshow." 


Spectators  booed  the  protesters. 
Christy  Coleman,  a  black  actress 
who  was  to  portray  Lucy,  a  house 
servant  sold  when  she  was  seven 
months  pregnant,  came  out  of-  the 
tavern  and  grabbed  a  microphone. 
"You  all  are  going  to  watch!"  she 
demanded  of  Mr.  Gravely  and  his 
companions,  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks.  "I  want  you  to  judge  with 
honest  hearts  and  honest  minds." 

At  that  point,  two  protesters  —  Dr. 
Reid,  64,  and  the  Rev.  Curtis  W. 
Harris,  70,  president  of  the  Virginia 
chapter  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  —  sat  down 
on  the  steps  and  challenged  officials 
to  call  the  police.  They  did  not,'  and 
the  show  went  on. 

The  foundation,  which  operates 
the  restored  area,  has  been  accused 
in  the  past  of  sanitizing  history.  SO  1 5 
years  ago,  the  foundation  embarked 
on  portrayals  of  many  delicate  top- 
ics, including  an  examination  of  ro- 
mances between  planters  "and 
slaves.  .  . 

At  today's  auction,  as  a  house  ser- 
vant named  Daniel  was  sold,  Allason 
shouted,  "Is  delivery  included?"  In- 
deed, it  was.  Daniel  was  sold  for'  62 
pounds. 

As  Lucy  was  sold,  Ms.  Coleman 
cried  and  hid  her  face  in  her  apron. 
Among  those  who  were  moved  was 
Mr.  Gravely,  who  startled  everyone 
by  retracting  his  objections  after  die 
bidding  closed. 

"Pain  had  a  face,"  he  said.  "Indig- 
nity had  a  body.  Suffering  had 
tears."      ,  * 

Claude  L.  Gilmer,  a  brewery  ma- 
chinist who  is  black,  had  watched 
from  the  front  row.  "I  attach  a  cer- 
tain reverence  to  it,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
period  we're  paying  for  dearly,  to 
this  day." 


Mt.  Vemon  Ladies  Association 

"Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,"  an  1852  lithograph  by  Nathaniel  Currier:  Though 
uneasy  about  slavery,  the  Father  of  Our  Country  accepted  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 


Mt  Vernon  adds  a  tour  of 
our  Father's  other  side 


By  Michael  Kilian 

Tribune  Staff  Writer 


M 


T.  VERNON,  Va.— He 
I  was  first  in  peace,  first 
I  in  war  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  But 
to  the  316  slaves  on  his  sprawl- 
ing, 8,000-acre  Mt  Vemon  plan- 
tation, George  Washington  was 
simply  "massah." 

The  Father  of  Our  Country 
was  a  slave  owner,  from  the 
age  of  11  till  the  day  he  died. 
He  was,  to  be  sure,  one  of  the 
more  enlightened  practition- 
ers of  "the  peculiar  institu- 
tion," but  one  who  neverthe- 
less concurred  in  the  Use  of 
the  lash  for  discipline,  even  on 


the  backs  of  female  "property" 
This  dark  side  of  the  other- 
wise exemplary  life  of  our 
principal  Founding  Father  has 
long  been  known  to  histori- 
ans, students  and  scholarly 
researchers,  but  now  it's  being 
revealed  to  the  general  public 
during  visits  to  Washington's 
beloved  house  and  plantation ' 
here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Ladies 
Association,  long  the  caretak- 
er of  this  national  shrine,  has 
instituted  the  George  Wash- 
ington "Slave  Tour" 

As  it  has  long  assisted  with 

See  Slavery,  page  9 
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Baptist  Group 
Votes  to  Repent 
Stand  on  Slaves 


By  GUSTAVNIEBUHR 

.ATLANTA,  June 20 -Members  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
America's  largest  Protestant  de- 
nomination and  one  founded  in  large 
part  in  defense  ,  of  slavery,  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  their  annual 
meeting  here  today  to  "repent  of 
racism  of  which  we  have  been 
guilty.'  and  to  apologize  to  and  ask 
forgiveness  from  "all  African-Amer- 
icans.".;: ':  :'.'/';'.  .  '' 

The  statements  were  contained  in 
a- resolution'^  racial  reconciliation 
passed  on  a  show  of  hands  among 
nearly  20,000  messengers,  as  Baptist 
delegates;  are  called,  attending  the 
three-day  convention  at  the  Georgia 
Dome,  an  indoor  sports  arena  in 
downtown  Atlanta. 
•  Passage  of  the  resolution  was  a 
dramatic  move  for  the  denomina- 
ion  whose  staunchly  conservative 
leaders  have  turned  sharply  to  the 
right  both  politically  and  theological- 
y  in  recent  years,  taking  increasing- 
ly tough  lines  against  abortion  ho- 
mosexuality and  the  ordination  of 
women  as  church  pastors. 

The  resolution  was  timed  to 
achieve  its  maximum  symbolic  val- 
ue, to  be  presented  and  voted  upon  at 
tne  annual  meeting  at  which  South- 
ern Baptists  would  also  celebrate 
their  denomination's  150th  anniver-  I 
sary.  But  it  was  also  offered  at  a 
time  when  the  denomination,  once  a 
white  Southern  bastion,  is  becoming 
more  ethnically  diverse,  with  mis- 
sionaries starting  churches  with  pri- 
marily black,  Hispanic  and  Asian 
congregations  every  year 

The  resolution  was  also  striking 
because  it  addressed  the  very 
schism  over  slavery  that  created  the 

Continued  on  Page  A13,  Column  1 
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Baptist  Group 
Apologizes 
For  Prejudice 
And  Slavery 


Continued  From  Page  Al 


denomination  in  the  first  place.  In  a  t 
move  that  foreshadowed  the  seces-  I 
sion  by  Southern  states  on  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  denomination  was  | 
formed  in  1845  by  Southern  church-  j 
men  who  broke  from  northern  Bap-  j 
lists  after  a  national  Baptist  agency  j 
refused  to  appoint  a  slaveholder  as  a  j 
missionary. 

Several  black  Southern  Baptists  j 
praised  the  resolution  and  some 
prominent  blacks  outside  the  denom- 
ination were  supportive  in  varying 
degrees.  .  . 

The  resolution  stated  that  "many 
of  our  Southern  Baptist  forebears 
defended  the  'right'  to  own  slaves" 
and  that  in  this  century,  many  in  the 
denomination  either  failed  to  sup- 
port or  actively  opposed  efforts  by 
black  Americans  to  secure  their  civil 
rights. 

Further,  the  resolution  said,  "We 
lament  and  repudiate  historic  acts  of 
evil  such  as  slavery  from  which  we 
continue  to  reap  a  bitter  harvest,  and 
we  recognize  that  the  racism  which 
yet  plagues  our  culture  today  is  inex- 
tricably tied  to  the  past." 

It  asked  for  "forgiveness  from  our 
African-American  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, acknowledging  that  our  own 
healing  is  at  stake." 

In  a  phone  interview,  Bill  Leonard, 
a  historian  of  American  religion  who 
is  chairman  of  the  religion  depart- 
ment at  Samford  University  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  said  the  resolution 
was  an  important  symbol,  particu- 
larly in  its  timing  on  the  denomina- 
tion's 150th  anniversary. 

"I  think  it's  a  reminder  to  white 
Southern  Baptists  of  the  impact  of 
race  on  the  beginning  of  the  denomi- 
nation," he  said.  "Whether  they  held 
slaves  or  not,  the  original  Southern 
Baptists  came  out  on  the  side  of  the 
South's  'peculiar  institution.' " 

He  also  said  the  resolution  was 
important  in  light  of  the  negative 
response  by  many  Southern  Baptist 
congregations  to  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
"You  had  churches  passing  by-law 
changes  here  in  Birmingham  that 
any  black  person  who  came  would 
not  be  seated  or  would  be  examined 
to  see  if  their  interest  was  to  join," 


?  a-  :  w  ha 


Delegates  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  voting  yesterday  to  pass  a  resolution  apologizing  for  the 
denomination's  pre-Civil  War  support  of  slavery  and  its  more  recent  hostility  to  the  civil  nghts  movement. 


he  said.  "That  is  not  lost  on  black 
people,  those  memories." 

During  the.  brief  discussion  that 
preceded  the  vote,,  the  Rev.  Gary 
Frost,  a  black  pastor  from  Ohio  who 
was  elected  last  year  as  the  denomi- 
nation's first  vice  president,  ap- 
pealed to  the  crowd:  "I  believe  it  is 
up  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  begin  true  recon- 
ciliation. 1  pray  that  you  accept  this 
resolution." 

In  an  interview,  one  of  the  resolu- 
tion's authors,  the  Rev.  Emmanuel 
L.  McCall  Sr.,  pastor  of  1,100-mem- 
ber  Christian  Fellowship  Baptist 
Church  in  College  Park,  Ga.,  said, 
"This  will  certainly  help  the  image 
of  Southern  Baptists,  I  think,  as  we 
do  outreach"  among  blacks. 

After  being  read  a  copy  of  it,  the 
Rev.  Calvin  0.  Butts  III,  pastor  of 
4,500-member  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  in  Harlem,  called  It  a  mar- 
velous statement." 

"If  there's  a  fitting  response  to  the 
'Letter  from  the  Birmingham  Jail,' 
this  is  it,"  said  Dr.  Butts,  referring  to 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s 
famous  1963  appeal  to  white  South- 
ern clergy  to  support  the  Civil  Rights 
movement. 

But  the  Rev.  Arlee  Griffin  Jr.,  pas- 
tor of  4,000-,member  Berean  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn,  took 


a  skeptical  view,  calling  the  resolu- 
tion only  a  first  step,  and  saying  that 
in  racial  matters,  Southern  Baptists 
have  "a  long  history  and  legacy  to 
overcome." 

"It  is  only  when  one's  request  for 
forgiveness  is  reflected  in  a  change 
of  attitude  and  actions  that  the  vic- 
tim can  then  believe  that  the  request 
for  forgiveness  is-  authentic,"  said 
Dr.  Griffin,  who  serves  as  historian 
for  the  Progressive  National  Baptist 
Convention,  a  separate  denomina- 
tion. He  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
denomination  substantially  racially 
integrate  its  leadership,  agency 
staffs  and  seminary  faculties. 

In  its  wording  the  resolution  close- 
ly follows  a  document  drawn  up  last 
month  at  the  denomination's  Chris- 
tian Life  Commission,  the  Southern 
Baptist  agency  concerned  with  mor- 
al issues. 

Discussing  the  resolution's  apol- 
ogy to  blacks,  the  commission's  ex- 
ecutive director,  Richard  D.  Land, 
said,  "In  the  Bible,  if  you've  wronged 
your  brother,  you  go  to  your  brother 
and  seek"reconciliatlon." 

An  ancestor  of  his  had  been  a 
slaveholder  in  Mississippi,  he  said. 
"I  can't  change  my  great-great- 
great  grandfather's  standing  before 
God,"  he  said.  "But  I  can  apologize 


for  the  consequences"of  the  man's 
ownership  of  slaves." 

Dr.  Land  added  that  the  resolu- 
tion's chance  of  passing  was  in- 
creased by  the  support  of  the  denom- 
ination's conservative  leadership. 
"It's  like  maybe  only  Nixon  could  go 
to  China,"  he  said.  "And  only  the 
Democrats  can  reform  welfare." 

The  denomination's  decision  to  de- 
nounce racism  and  offer  the  apology 
also  comes  as  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  has  been  undergoing  a 
gradual  demographic  change,  with 
the  fastest  membership  growth  tak- 
ing place  outside  the  denomination's 
traditional  white,  Southern  base. 

Of  the  approximately  39,910  con- 
gregations affiliated  with  the  denom- 
ination, about  1,900  are  predominate- 
ly black,  a  figure  that  has  been  grow- 
ing by  upwards  of  200  congregations 
a  year,  according  to  Larry  Lewis, 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Board.  Another  3,000 
congregations  are  predominately 
Hispanic,  about  800  are  made  up  of 
Korean  Immigrants  and  about  700  of 
American  Indians,  he  said. 


CITY  KIDS  LOVE  COUNTRY  FUN: 
GIVE  TO  THE  FRESH  AIR  FUND 


Editorial  Plus 


BAD  NM>. 

OUST  APOLOGIZED 
FOR  SLAVED. 


It's  easy  to  admit  past  sins  . 


Liberalism  of  most  varieties  has 
taken  a  beating  in  recent  years  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
And  even  after  driving  theological 
liberals  into  a  separate  organization, 
the  godlier  Southern  Baptists  re- 
main militantly  unhappy  about 
many  modern  trends. 

Against  that  background,  it  was 
remarkable  that  this  year's  Atlanta 
convention  acknowledged  the  de- 
nomination's failure  to  enlist  in  the 
civil-rights  movement.  Having  de- 
nounced racism  as  a  sin  six  years 
ago,  it  has  now  apologized  "to  all 
African  Americans  for  condoning 
and/or  perpetuating  individual  and 
systematic  racism  in  our  lifetime." 

The  resolution  also  condemns 
the  historic  error  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist ancestors  who  in  1845  split  with 
their  Northern  brethren  over  slav- 
ery: "Many  of  our  forebears  de- 
fended the  'right'  to  own  slaves.  We 
lament  and  repudiate  historic  acts 
of  evil  such  as  slavery,  and  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  racism  which  yet 
plagues  our  culture  today  is  inex- 
tricably tied  to  the  past." 

Years  ago,  the  English  historian 
Herbert  Butterfield  cautioned 
against  facile  moral  judgments 
■  m™  thp  mpn  and  institutions  of 


the  Inquisition  which  considered 
that  in  burning  heretics  it  was  en- 
forcing God's  will.  Declarations  of 
moral  superiority  to  ancestors  can, 
however,  cloud  understanding  — 
especially  when  the  issue  is  slavery. 

How  were  slaveholders  able  to 
live  with  themselves,  if  one  of  their 
sustaining  institutions  was  as  wick- 
ed as  we  now  consider  it  to  be?  The 
answer  is  that  most  of  them  did  not 
regard  slavery  as  wicked.  When 
slaves  were  'thought  of  as  sub- 
human, they  were  regarded  as  sim- 
ple creatures  whose  good  luck  it  was 
to  be  exposed  to  Christian  conver- 
sion. That  great  benefit,  by  the 
lights  of  the  time  and  place,  out- 


We  speak  here  of  the  South  as  it 
was  after  the  cotton  culture  got  a 
grip  on  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Earlier  generations,  at 
least  in  the  upper  and  border 
South,  viewed  slavery  as  a  plague, 
bound  to  collapse.  Obviously,  the 
Atlanta  resolution  sacrifices  histori- 
cal complexity,  when  necessary,  to 
the  priority  of  racial  reconciliation. 

But  the  most  interesting  point 
about  Christian  condonation  of 
slaveholding  in  the  19th  century  is 
that  it  shows  the  human  capacity 
for  adjusting  religious  belief  and 
conscience  to  economic  conve- 
nience. As  long  as  slavery  seemed  to 
be  dying,  and  as  the  old  tobacco  ag- 
riculture faded,  it  was  widely  de- 
nounced. But  by  the  time  of  the 
great  Baptist  schism  in  1845,  many 
good  Christians  held  slaves  confi- 
dent that  the  Bible  condoned  slav- 
er,-. Didn't  St.  Paul  himself  admon- 
ish slaves  to  obey  their  masters? 

It  is  safe  to  look  back  with  a 
blush  at  the  sins  of  benighted  great 
grandfathers.  It  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  in  what  ways  less 
visible  to  us  we,  too,  rationalize  reli- 
gion to  fit  expediencies  of  the  hour. 

Edwin  Yoder  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 


fruitless  to  wallow  in  them 


During  the  civil-rights  battles  of 
the  1960s,  Gen.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  his  disparate  army 
soundly  defeated  Gen.  George  Wal- 
lace and  his  determined  troops. 
That  battle  is  over  and  won. 

The  legal  statutes  that  once  de- 
nied blacks  access  to  education, 
housing,  employment  and  public 
accommodations  have  been 
changed  so  that  most  Americans 
enjoy  far  greater  opportunities. 
While  discrimination  based  on  race, 
gender,  age  and  sexual  orientation 
still  clearly  exists,  its  effects  are  less 
pernicious  than  in  the  past.  The 
playing  field  is  still  not  level,  but  it 
has  been  improved. 

Blacks  are  wasting  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  in  their  futile  effort  to 
alter  racial  attitudes.  Attitudes  can 
be  changed,  but  that  task  is  far 
more  difficult,  and  time-consuming, 
than  achieving  civil  rights  goals. 

The  armies  that  followed  Dr. 
King  have  been  misguided  in 
spending  their  energy  trying  to 
eliminate  racism.  It's  not  going  to 
happen.  It  won't  happen  because 
racist  attitudes  cannot  be  regulated 
officially.  They  are  ingrained  in 
children  —  white  and  black  — 
from  the  time  the  children  arise  in 
the  morning  and  sit  down  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

If  such  attitudes  are  going  to  be 
altered,  they  will  be  changed  over 
time  from  individual  experience, 
not  the  weight  or  force  of  law. 

Indeed,  it  was  Dr.  King  who 
said,  "The  law  can't  make  a  man 
love  me,  it  can  stop  him  from 
lynching  me." 

He  understood  the  difference  in 
trying  to  win  civil  rights  and  trying 
to  change  attitudes  based  on  race. 
His  statement  recognizes  the  fact 
that  negative  racial  attitudes  exist 
in  all  of  us.  Some  people  don't  like 


ality  and  move  on. 

The  energy  expended  in  fighting 
against  racial  attitudes  could  be  put 
to  far  better  use.  When  we  attempt 
to  force  others  to  "accept"  us,  we 
create  a  divisive  scenario  of  "us 
against  them."  In  the  process,  we 
identify  ourselves  as  victims. 

The  moment  we  accept  our  "vic- 
timization" is  the  precise  moment 
we  begin  to  think  and  behave  as 
victims.  According  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  professor  Julius  Les- 
ter, the  result  is,  we  find  a  way  to 
keep  ourselves  "in  a  perpetual  state 
of  self-righteous  self-pity  and  an- 
ger." 

Such  diversions  keep  all  people 
from  progressing.  Many  of  those 
who  see  themselves  as  victims  no 
longer  make  strong  efforts  to  over- 
come the  challenges  that  face  them. 

People  who  perceive  themselves 
as  victims  leave  the  future  in  the 
hands  of  their  alleged  tormentors. 

Suppose  Dr.  King  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  accepted  as  permanent 
the  challenges  laid  down  by  Wallace 
and  his  forces.  Suppose  Dr.  King 
and  his  people  had  accepted  the 
easy  notion  that  they  were  victims. 
The  fact  is  they  never  would  have 
been  able  to  wage  the  sustained 
battle  they  fought  that  ultimately 


The  moment  we  accept 
our  "victimization" is 
the  precise  moment  we 
begin  to  think  and 
behave  as  victims. 


changed  the  nation. 

What  blacks  should  do  today  is 
further  enhance  their  skills.  Now 
that  more  doors  are  open  to  them, 
they  ought  to  walk  through  —  not 
seeking  a  handout,  but  doubling  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  their  goals. 

It  no  longer  is  possible  to  con- 
vince most  African  Americans  they 
are  inferior.  The  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  too  overwhelming.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  open  his  or  her 
eyes  and  look:  Examples  of  extraor- 
dinary achievement,  in  spite  of  the 
system,  are  everywhere. 

There  is  scarcely  a  discipline 
that  does  not  have  exemplary  mi- 
norities at  the  top  of  the  class. 
Whether  it's  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  arts,  law  enforcement, 
government  or  the  private  sector, 
African-Americans  are  there,  along 
with  members  of  the  Hispanic  and 
Asian  communities. 

People  from  nearly  every  group 
that  arrived  in  America  suffered 
discrimination.  The  trick  is  not  to 
wallow  in  it,  but  to  push  on,  to 
demonstrate  one's  worth  by  over- 
coming the  burden  of  hate  and  an- 
ger. It  requires  no  energy,  no  intel- 
lect, no  vision  to  be  a  victim.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  a  person  to 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  confidence  and 
self-esteem.  The  rest  of  becoming  a 
victim  is  as  easy  as  rolling  downhill. 

Claude  Lewis  is  a  columnist  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Library  Gives  In  to  Protests 
And  Closes  Slavery  Exhibition 


By  KAREN  DE  WITT 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  20  —  Bowing 
to  staff  members  who  took  offense  at 
its  contents  and  leaving  some  schol- 
ars dismayed,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  closed  an  exhibition  about 
slavery  and  plantation  life.  - 

The  exhibition,  "Back  of  the  Big 
House:  The 'Cultural  Landscape  of 
the  Plantation,"  was  knocked  down 
on  Tuesday,  only  hours  after  its  in- 
stallation the  day  before.  Many  Afri- . 
can-American  staff  members  and  of- 
ficers of  the  library  "Jpok  umbrage" 
with  the  exhibition,  said  Jill  Brett,  a 
library  spokeswoman. 

John.  Michael  Vlach,  the  curator 
for  the  exhibition,  said  he  was 
stunned  by  the  decision. 

"I  was  never  informed  until  I 
called  the  library  Tuesday,"  said  Mr. 
Vlach,  a  professor  of  American  stud- 
ies and  /anthropology  at  George 
Washington  University.  ' 

The  exhibit  is  based  on  a  book  Mr. 
Vlach  wrote  using  20,000  pages  of 
interviews  with  former  slaves  con- 
ducted by  -  the  Federal  Writers 
Project  in  the  1930's  and  photos  and 
drawings  from  the  library's  Histori- 
cal American  Buildings  Survey.  The 
exhibition  dealt  with  the  cruelties  of 
plantation  life  as  well  as  the  skills 
and  crafts  of  those  in  bondage. 
!  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  James 
H.  Billington,  played  down  the  con- 
troversy, calling  the  show  "a  minor 
traveling  exhibit"  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  a "  library  annex  building  that 
would  have  been  seen  primarily  by 
library  staff.  ''Our  senior  managers 
heeded  genuine  staff  concerns  and 
acted  appropriately,"  said. 

JoAnn  Jenkins,  the  library's  senior 
adviser  for  diversity,  said  the  reac- 
tion to  the  exhibition  "has  a  lot  to  do 


with  what  is  going  on  at  the  library." 
A  1982  class-action  suit  alleging  that 
the  library  discriminated  against  its 
,  black  and  female  employees  has  just 
been  settled  for  $8  million,  but  some 
2,000  employees  have  yet  to  receive 
any  money  because  some  issues  are' 
still  on  appeal.    .  .  ' 

Ms.  Jenkins  said,  "You  got  off  the 
elevator  and  there  was,  this  six-foot 
screen,  'Back  of  the  Big  House,'  and 
this  older  black  gentleman  crouched 
down,  hitting  you  in  the  face."  She 
added:  "You  have  to  look  at  this  in 
terms  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  its 
strange  relations  with  its  employees 
in  terms  of  race."      *    ;  '  ' 

But,  Byron  Rushing,  a  Massachu- 
setts legislator  who  once  headed  the 
African  Meeting  House  Museum  in 
Boston  and  was  an  adviser  for  the 
exhibition,  said  the  decision  to  take 
down  the  show  reflected  the  skittish- 
ness  institutions  have  about  doing 
anything  controversial.  - 

"This  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
Librarian  of  Congress  who  pan- 
icked," Mr.  Rushing  said.  "The  li- 
brary was  afraid  of  getting  caught 
up  in  that  whole  Enola  Gay,  Smithso- 
nian thing.  It  already  had  a  touch  of 
it  with  Freud." 

Earlier  this  month,  the  library  in- 
definitely postponed  an  exhibition  on 
Sigmund  Freud.  Officials  said  it  was 
canceled  for  lack  of  money,  but  the 
move  came  after  protests  by  aca- 
demics who'  believe  that  Freud's  the- 
ories have  been  discounted. 

Academics  and  museum  officials 
see  both  events  as  part  of  a  disturb- 
ing trend  to  dismantle  rather  than 
defend  controversial  exhibitions.  ,'. 
■.,  "There  are  not  going  to  be  many 
exhibits  left  if  you  bow  to  every  ob- 
jection,". Mr.  Rushing  said.    :  < 


DAILY  PRAYER:  Help  us  co 
with  frustrating  situations. 


GUEST  COLUMN 


Show  the  KKK  it  has  no  fans  in  this 


The  manipulation  of  our  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  right  to  as- 
semble netted  the  man  from 
Butler  a  long-soughtafter  per- 
mit for  a  rally  in  Fort  Wayne.  So  he's 
hosting  a  hopeful  revival  of  sorts,  shak- 
ing the  Three  Rivers'  bushes  for  new 
congregants  (outline  of  oratory  not  nec- 
essary). The  cost  for  this  is  negligible 
for  said  petitioner  since: 

♦  Invitations  won't  need  to  be 
mailed  because  general  notice  was 
"posted"  gratis  in  area  newspapers,  due 
to  our  morbid  fascination  with  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan's  historically  notorious  im- 
age. 

♦  Security  is  provided  out  of  your 
own  pocketbooks  via  "invited  guests' " 
tax  dollars. 

♦  The  media  will  predictably  donate 
some  exposure  for  a  new  rendition  of 
an  old  song,  however  cacophonous. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch  an- 
other man  makes  inquiry  as  to  whether 
a  cross  can  be  temporarily  erected 
downtown,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  other 
treasured  holiday  decorations,  during 
this  and  subsequent  Christmas  sea- 
sons. This  request  was  denied,  and  the 
legalistic  explanation  for  the  decision 
was  printed  on  the  Dec.  29  editorial 


Thank  you,  Roger  Rayl,  as  spokes- 
man for  the  county,  for  clarifying  that 
denial.  Now  perhaps  you  will  explain  to 
us  why  the  "separation  of  church  and 
state"  clause  cited  applies  to  the  sym- 
bolism of  peace,  joy  and  love  attributed 
to  the  cross  but  does  not  also  apply  to 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  symbolism  of  hate, 
fear  and  racial  superiority  in  its  infa- 
mous icon,  the  burning  cross?  Or  has 
that  particular  step  of  the  KKK  dance 
ritual  been  phased  out  in  the  '90s? 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Rayl,  but  more  than 
a  few  of  us  detect  a  blatant  contradic- 
tion in  these  two  sets  of  circumstances; 
therefore  it  behooves  us  to  advise  the 
city  government  to  rethink  its  position 
and  rescind  that  permit  posthaste. 

It  is  a  de  facto  religion  that  the  KKK 
espouses,  tenets  of  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  government  or  even 
heightened  awareness.  Furthermore, 
theirs  is  a  dogma  proselytized  in  a 
manner  outside  the  norm  and  incendi- 
ary. 

If  the  city  assigns  a  measure  of  dig- 
nified recognition,  by  providing  a  "free" 
podium  for  self-righteous  separatists 
posturing  as  just  good  ol'  boys  exhort- 
ing us  to  some  common  moral  bond, 


then  local  government  knowingly  casts 
a  veil  over  the  City  of  Churches  and 
permits  the  Constitution  to  be  crimped 
by  another  wholesale  remnant  of  luna- 
tic fringe. 

Why  is  it  that  a  rallying  call  by  the 
Klan  is  being  made  in  the  Summit  City 
now,  in  1996?  There  is  no  thought-pro- 
voking, conscience-tugging  moral  issue 
on  its  doctrinal  agenda,  or  searing 
scriptural  texts  to  peruse  from  the 
KKKs  unenlightened,  autocratic 
stance:  Its  one  and  only  tired  liturgy 
(targeting  converts  from  the  similarly 
disenfranchised/malcontent  lot)  has 
ever  been  racial  and  ethnic  bigotry.  Its 
standards  of  fear  and  supremacy  held 
aloft  as  if  glistening  parade  banners. 

There  is  no  empathy,  no  audience, 
no  fertile  ground  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
area  for  the  planting  of  new/old  seeds  of 
demoralization  or  caste.  And  a  commu- 
nity walk  of  solidarity,  from  Lawton 
Park  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  the 
most  eloquent  defense  of  the  Family  of 
Man,  if  city  government  is  unable  to  do 
so  for  us. 

History  testifies  that  indifference 
and  an  unwillingness  to  respond  only 
serve  to  help  ignite  a  hate-monger's 
torch  Haven't  we  evolved? 


Becky 
Osbun 

is  an  A  ubum 
resident. 


